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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Dunces to Geniuses 


In support of the opinion that modern 
educational methods, by which the quick 
children, given better instruction and 
more advanced studies, are pointed for 
intellectual work and the slow children 
for manual labor, are folly,’ John A. 
Lester cites the following instances in 
The Friends Intelligencer: 

“Charles Darwin never could learn a 
language. 

“Napoleon was number 42 in his class— 
yet we do not know the name of one of the 
forty-one who were ahead of him! 

“Sir Isaac Newton was next to lowest 
in his form. He failed in his geometry 
because he did not do his problems the 
way the book said he should. 

“Sam Johnson was one of the most 
indolent men that ever lived. 

“Alexander von Humboldt’s teachers 
were doubtful whether he possessed even 
ordinary powers of intelligence. 

“George Eliot learned to read with very 
great difficulty. She gave no promise of 
brilliance in her youth. Sir Walter Scott, 
also, was never brilliant in his school 
work. 

“James Russell Lowell was suspended 
from Harvard as a sophomore, for com- 
plete indolence. 

“Oliver Goldsmith was at the very 
bottom of his class. 

“Hmerson was a hopeless dunce 
mathematics. 

“James Watt, inventor of the steam 
engine, was the butt of his playmates at 
Mr. McAdams’s School. 

“G. Bemont, co-discoverer of radium, 
was so stupid in school that his parents 
took him out.” 


in 


Convictions Unbound 

The underlying philosophic argument of 
Charles P. Howland and Richard W. Hale 
in their brief presented before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to show 
why Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh and Miss 
Marie Averil Bland, pacifists, should not 
be required to swear to bear arms for the 
United States in their oath of citizenship, 
was that such an oath was against moral- 
ity, and therefore against good citizenship. 

“The theory of an authorization by the 
citizen”, they said, “of all possible future 
acts of the Government is destructive of 
the springs of individual morality. The 
truly loyal resist such claims stoutly, 
since they are loyal from conviction, and 
conviction can not be bound in advance. 
The ultimate source of law-abidingness 
is the respect of the citizens for the law; 
and respect for the law—a thing so pre- 
cious that it should be nourished by all 
possible measures and modes—depends in 
large extent on the respect which law it- 
self exhibits towards the foundations of 
that respect—the convictions of the citi- 
zens. It is therefore wiser to accept the 
risk that some in obeying their convictions 
may disobey the law than to make the 
conditions of obedience mechanical in de- 
fiance of conscience. . . . Who can be 


satisfied with the spirit of law-abidingness 
in our present society? To strengthen it 
may be the most important task of govern- 
ment, but government cannot strengthen it 
by doing violence to the conscience of the 
best of its citizens.” 

The Government argued that a man who 
sought the privileges of American citizen- 
ship was bound in return to accept its 
duties; that, in brief, he should not be 
allowed to get something for nothing. 


Birthday Interview 


Free-Lance Journalist. As a chronicler 
of manners and modes you are regarded 
as indispensable to the social historian. 

Mr. Punch (in the course of an inter- 
view granted on his ninetieth birthday, 
in Punch). I hope I am conscious of my 
responsibilities, which the past twenty 
years, more fruitful of change than any 
period of the same length within my mem- 
ory, have greatly increased. Take the 
matter of legs alone. The shifting of fash- 
ion in respect to their exposure has made 
incomparably severe demands upon my 
activities as a recording angel. Still, I 
trust that I have observed other develop- 
ments not less vital, such as the New Lib- 
erty, of which the exposed leg has been 
the salient symbol, just as the latest vogue, 
which tends to conceal it, symbolizes—or 
so I venture to hope—the mitigation of 
that liberty. Nor have I altogether over- 
looked a movement which goes nearly, if 
not quite, as far in giving distinction to 
this period. I refer to the expansion of 
the Socialist Party. 

Free-Lance. Your relations with 
foreign powers remain friendly? 

Mr. Punch. With one exception—Mr. 
Henderson’s favorite bugbear. As for 
Germany, my relations with her have 
definitely improved since the War. While 
she was an enemy I called her all the 
names I could think of; but her change 
from the spirit that provoked the War 
has been as great as the change in her 
Constitution. I find myself in close sym- 
pathy with President Hoover’s proposals 
for the relief of her present needs; and 
I hope that my country’s kindlier feeling 
towards her reflects a sense of our common 
humanity and is not merely due to the 
deadening effect of time and a _ short 
memory, 


the 


Grass Heritage 


HELEN MOLYNEAUX SALISBURY 
in Harper's Magazine 


How many ages did my lean forbears 

Stretch limbs along warm grass, when food was done? 
How many youths dreamed dreams of loye where none 
But nibbling sheep could watch them fling their prayers 
Upon the wind—or by the whirled, red flares 

Of camp-fires heard old battles lost and won? 

How many women, hoping for a son, 

Wove sweet-grass cradles, humming unawares? ; 
And I, their child, am asked to be content : 
With twenty floors between me and the ground— 
Forget the marshes where wing-shadows pass, 

Or tangle with curved reeds that storms have bent! 
Not even shriek of drills .can stop the sound 

Of old, ancestral winds along the grass, 
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Intellectual Apathists 


Evidence that the depression has pro 
duced throughout the country a state of 
lassitude and inertia—mental as well as 
economic depression—is presented in the 
July Forum. The well-known law of human 
nature that mental jubilance results in 
bodily well-being that creates still greater 
optimism and enthusiasm, and vice versa, 
is illustrated by the author’s instances. 

In his article, “We'll Stand Anything”, 
Elmer Davis makes his main complaint 
against the intellectuals. ‘Certainly those 
who call themselves intellectuals—eyen if — 
they deny one another’s right to that title 
—haye fallen from their high estate of — 
five or six years ago. In those days they — 
were perhaps not apathetic enough; they 
made a terrible hullabaloo about every- 
thing, discovered that there was nothing 
much to be done about it—and now, in — 
disillusion, a good many of them are slid- _ 
ing into indifference tempered by admira- 
tion for the racketeer who gets away with — 
it when they can’t; while others are going — 
over to Catholicism or Communism (usu- — 
ally the latter) which offers a higher 
authority to do their thinking for them.” 

Mr. Davis trusts that this is only a 
temporary phase and writes, “it is a safe 
prediction that there will be a recovery 
in the idea industry as in all others’. 


Child 


originator of the 
speaks — 
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Maria Montessori, 
Montessori kindergarten system, 
for the children: 

“Children are indeed oppressed’’, she re- 
plied to an interviewer from the Vienna 
Neues Wiener Tagbdlatt, “but whereas other 
socially-oppressed groups raise their boy 
to protect themselves and find the stre 4 
to defend themselves, children are too 
weak to do any such thing. They are en- 
slaved by their schools and their families, — 
Children have no rights, and there is no- 
body who has not got authority over them, 
Parents, teachers, servants—they can ) 
order children around. The child goes 
from school, where it must do what the 
teacher says, to its home, where it must do 
what its elders or their servants command. 
My aim is to establish proper living condi- 
tions for children, to create understanding 
of the necessities of children, and of their | 
rights.” 

To this end Mme. Montessori has estab- 
lished an organization called the Inter- 
national Montessori School, with branche 
in many cities. 
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HAT MODERN INDUSTRY has so 
excited public interest as the manu- 
facture and operation of airplanes? We 
are particularly fortunate in this article 
to have one talking to us who is as well 
qualified as any aviation man in the coun- 
try to describe the development of the in- 
dustry, Harry D. Copland, manager of 
the Curtiss Wright Flying Service of the 
| Boston airport. 
q The setting of this interview was well- 
ealeulated to give one the feeling of near- 
ness to an invention and industry, which, 
along with the automobile and radio, has 
done most to change methods of warfare 
and the pursuits of peace. From Mr. Cop- 
land’s office window stretched away the 
great flying-field where planes of various 
colors, sizes, and power were thundering, 
taking off and landing. On the manager’s 
' desk was a beautiful model to which he 
_ referred once or twice; and near at hand 
' were trophies awarded to him, I suspect, 
for various flying achievements, for he 
has been an aviator twenty years; and 
for three years during the World War 
was with the Royal Flying Corps. He 
spoke as one to whom flying, all that per- 
tained to the manufacture and operation 
of airplanes, and the training of pilots 
was as familiar as the road from one’s 
home to the office. 


Archimedes Helped 


“To discover the origin of flying”, he 
began, “you have to go back 2,000 years 
to Archimedes, the most celebrated of 
ancient mathematicians, who propounded 
the law governing the flotation of bodies 
in liquids and gases. Then, in 1873, Pilatre 
de Rozier actually rose from the ground 
‘in a balloon, But between that time and 
the attempt of Salomon Andrée and his 
.two companions to drift in a balloon from 
-Dane’s Island over the North Pole in 1897, 
no great progress was made; for Andrée’s 
only method of controlling the direction 
of the balloon was by drag-ropes, a 
‘method which proyed quite unsatisfactory. 
But between Andrée’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt and Commander Byrd’s flight over 
lene North Pole twenty-nine years later 

king development can be observed. In 
the Wright brothers rose in the air 
a motor-driven heayier-than-air ma- 


t War, aviation ceased to be a play- 
. It developed into one of the most 
ng factors in the operation of the 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


war forces. Following the Peace of Ver- 
sailles aviation took long strides forward. 
In 1919 a plane and an airship flew over 
the Atlantic. In 1924 United States army 
transport planes circled the globe. In 1926 
Commander Richard H. Byrd flew over 
the North Pole; and repeated the exploit 
at the South Pole three years later. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s flight from New York 
to Paris in 1927 gave flying a great im- 
petus; and in 1928 Juan de Cierva invented 
an autogyro and flew successfully in it. 
This machine can rise and descend almost 
vertically, and is sure to simplify the 
problem of landing-places. 

“Here are a few figures indicating the 
development of aviation in the United 
States between 1927 and 1929, In 1927 
there were 5,745 miles of lighted airways; 
12,594 passengers were carried; 1,995 
planes were produced, and the total value 
of all aircraft was $21,000,000. Two years 
later the lighted airways had increased 
to 12,325 miles; 165,263 passengers had 
been carried (for the year 1929); 4,761 
planes had been produced, and the total 
value of all aircraft had increased to 
$70,000,000. 

“So much for the history’, continued 
Mr. Copland. “The organization has been 
almost equally significant. When I began 
to fly twenty years ago there was no 
organization. In those days there were 
only two schools of flying in the United 
States. You simply taught yourself. I got 
a plane from a man who had procured 
one but had concluded he could not use 
it. In those days all you could do was 
to hop along the ground much as a bird 
does, coming back to earth every few feet. 
We used to go up, stop the motor and 
come down. Once, I found myself twenty 
feet in the air, was sure I could not de- 
seend in that field, and flew over the tele- 
phone wires into the adjoining field. That 
feat created quite a sensation, and was 
called in the papers ‘Copland’s cross-coun- 
try flight’. 

“To-day the Government will not let 
you fly unless you are fit. A physician ex- 
amines you with utmost care and if you 
pass gives you a certificate. You then learn 
to operate the plane on the ground, study 
its mechanism, and the principles of fly- 
ing—we used to think that the lifting 
power came principally from under the 
lower surface of the wing; now we know 
two-thirds comes from the upper sur- 
face. The beginner then spends about five 
hours in the air with an instructor who, 


The Air Pilot 


Fifth article in a series on New Occupations in a Machine Age 


himself, has been to a normal school of 
flying. Next, he must spend five hours in 
the air alone, doing all sorts of turns, 
and the deadly tail-spin—which is not so 
deadly after all. After ten hours solo, he 
is ready to go before an inspector and 
be examined for his first license which 
allows him to fly for pleasure only. To 
procure the next higher license he must 
prove from his log-books that he has spent 
fifty hours in the air, solo, has a detailed 
knowledge of meteorology, navigation, and 
engine construction. Another flight-test 
enables him to do a limited amount of 
commercial flying over certain areas in 
certain types of ships. Most applicants 
who fail do so in the medical test, not in 
the flying tests.” 


Not Nerve but Judgment 


Mr. Copland here said, aside: ‘‘Avia- 
tion does not require nerve so much as 
coolness and judgment. We do not want 
nervy men for pilots on the airways any 
more than we want speed-drivers on the 
roadways. 

“The next license’, he went on to say, 
“is called a transport license, and re- 
quires 200 hours in the air. There are 
other higher examinations also, Age does 
not seem to make much difference. The 
average age of our students is twenty. 
But some of the great flyers today are 
over fifty. I taught Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut to fly three years ago; he 
was fifty-four then, and still flies regu- 
larly. Flying, now, is not particularly 
dangerous. I began airplane work in 1911. 
Since that time I have been in several 


automobile accidents but no airplane 
accidents,” 
Mr. Copland was a well-known air pilot 


during the Great War. About that experi- 
ence he was reluctant to talk, remarking 
that the war had been over for some time, 
and that the public was no longer inter- 
ested. He was engaged in reconnaissance 
work, and was constantly flying over the 
enemy’s lines. 

“We were much better off than the 
men in the trenches”, he remarked. “Often 
as I flew over them I thought of the con- 
trast between us free fliers and those 
wretches living there in the mud, in con- 
tact with the enemy day and night. We 
were back at our airport in Dunkirk after 
three hours’ flying; and after that our 
time was mostly our own. As for the bul- 
lets and shrapnel, an airplane is the most 
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difficult thing in the world to hit in a 
vital place owing to the angle and the 
speed. Besides, we knew that most avia- 
tors were killed through accident rather 
than the enemy’s bullets. 

“How did I feel when in enemy terri- 
tory? Scared half to death!” 

Mr. Copland may have been telling the 
truth; but his war record does not in- 
dicate it. Once, at night, he came down 
in the North Sea, struck a barge, and the 
plane sank. However, as he explained 
briefly, ‘‘We had life-preservers.”’ 

“War flying and civilian flying are en- 
tirely different occupations”, he continued. 
“In time of war the flyer is trained to 
take chances—he must take chances. And 
it has proved true that some of the most 
daring wartime aviators have not jbeen 
able to adjust themselves to peacetime 
flying. 

“At the close of the war the United 
States Government had an abundance of 
finely built and powerful airplanes, many 
more than they could ever use. These they 
offered for sale at a price far below the 
original cost. ‘All right’, we said, ‘we will 
buy a plane and take up passengers.’ So 
I bought one at a fraction of what it 
cost to build it, established myself, flew 
with persons at twenty and twenty-five 
dollars each and thought I was making 
money. But before a great while the price 
dropped to fifteen and ten dollars; the 
plane wore out; and I soon realized that 
it was not a sensible business proposition. 
What was needed was the application of 
business vigor. So we formed a small 
company, and started a flying school. 


Law Steps In 


“Until 1927 we flew as we wanted to, 
except in the states of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut where laws had been enacted 
governing aviation. About that time the 
Department of Commerce stepped into the 
picture and acted as sponsor “of the in- 
dustry. Some time was required to get 
the machinery into operation. Now all 
planes and all operators have to be li- 
censed. Each plane is inspected daily 
and operators are inspected every six 
months. The aviator must prove by his 
log-books that he has spent a certain num- 
ber of hours in his ship. If his eyes or 
heart have become affected, or if he has 
been known to have been drinking heavily, 
his license is taken from him. 

“We have law-breakers, of course, but 
for the most part they keep away from 
the large airports. The Department of 
Commerce has proved by careful investi- 
gation that most accidents in the air are 
due to wrong personnel; that is, to per- 
sons who have no business in an airplane. 

“About 1923 we began to find that the 
wartime planes were costing a lot of 
money to operate, and that it took a lot 
of horsepower to carry a person at auto- 
mobile speed. To-day we have planes de- 
signed for everyday use which will carry 
one economically at the rate of 85 miles 
an hour. There are ships on the market 
of 400-horsepower built to earry eight 
passengers at 140 miles an hour. An air- 
plane has made 326 miles an hour, the 
greatest speed that any living thing has 
ever developed. Gradually costs are being 
reduced. To-day you can buy a two-seated 
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plane for $1490, which costs but two cents 
a mile to operate. A plane can be put 
together cheaper than a motor-car because 
there is less of it. Airplanes, probably, 
never will replace automobiles, for a man 
who owns a plane will own an automobile 
first; but more and more they are sure to 
supplement motor-cars. The future of fly- 
ing no one can predict. But certainly, 
judging from the development of the last 
five years, flying will command a more 
and more important place in human af- 
fairs. The number of persons who own 
planes is greater than is generally 
realized.” 

At this juncture Mr. Copland took me 
to the window and pointed out several 
airplanes taking off and landing, pointing 
out some privately owned ones, and some 
engaged in regular business ventures be- 
tween cities. 

‘Airplanes are gettting more and more 
simple”, he said. “They will almost fly 
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Industry cannot be persuaded to do 
voluntarily what it inevitably will be com- 
pelled to do.—EHdward A. Filene. 


Only through increase of knowledge of 
others is each man’s knowledge of himself 
slowly built up and enriched, until it 
renders him capable of enlightened self- 
direction— William McDougall. 


Let us be creditors of the future even 
as we are debtors of the past. 
—EHdwin D. Mead. 


The doctrine of Democracy is so essen- 
tially mystical that it continually de- 
mands new formulation—Jane Addams. 


There is now more real theater in the 
streets than in the theaters. 
—Cedric Hardwicke. 


Hard cases make bad law, but it is 
a bad law which multiplies hard cases. 
—Dean Inge. 


by themselves. It is interesting, too, to 
observe that the form of propulsion used 
in the first planes,—that attached to the 
rear,—is being applied to-day, especially 
to the smaller machines. To be sure, land- 
ing places are limited, but small planes 
are being built which can land in any 
sizable back yard. Lighted airways are 
increasing, as the one in use between Bos- 
ton and New York with beacons every 
twenty miles. The Department of Com- 
merce issues bulletins telling of locations 
of fixed lights, flashing beacons, smoke- 
stacks, and of weather conditions. 
“Flying does have its problems. In a 
thick night, unless one is an experienced 
pilot, he better stay on the ground. In 
my opinion transatlantic flying is foolish. 
It is only an adventure, and does not 
prove anything or assist particularly in 
any development. As for the seadromes 
mentioned in the press which a company 
proposes to moor at intervals across the 
Atlantic, anyone who has been out there 
in a storm knows the difficulty of making 
anything manufactured by the hand of 
man stay still. With increasing efficiency 
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of mechanism and radio it will be 
sible to fly blind in certain defined 
ship lanes. 


Real Growth Not “News” 


“The public gradually is learning the 
truth about aviation. The true recital of 
airplane work is not told in the average 
newspaper story. It is news to play uo 
dangers and accidents. The day-by-day 
regular work in the air is not news. The 
fact that last year, from this base alone, 
and there are forty such bases, we flew 
half a million miles, may indicate the 
interest.” ‘ 

Mr. Copland leaned back in his chair, 
clasped his hands back of his head, anal 
asked, casually, ‘Would you and Mrs. 
Cotton like to take a flight?” The result 
was that a few moments later we were 
seated in a three-seated plane, the engin 
was thundering, and, for the first time 
in our lives, we were leaving the earth. 
The airplane seemed suspended motion-— 
less in the air. It was the earth that was : 
leaving us, and later gliding along be- 
neath us, so easy and imperceptible was 
the plane’s motion. Yet, the indicator said 
we were actually travelling seventy-five 
and eighty miles an hour. Before we 
realized the tremendous readjustment 
that had just taken place we were 2,000 
feet in the air; and the City of Boston, 
surrounding cities and towns, rivers, the 
harbor, the ocean lay spread before us a 
panorama of indescribable effects embrac- 
ing two hundred—three hundred square 
miles. Imagine taking all that in at a 
single glance! Men’s eyes are made to 
observe objects on a level. When he sees 
them from the angle of elevation he has 
an experience entirely new to him. His 
mind is adjusted to form concepts with 
his feet on the ground. When he realizes 
that he is high above the earth he has 
to entirely readjust his mental processes. 
To be gliding along, far up in the heavens, 
safely and comfortably, when one was 
made only to walk the earth, was the 
nearest approach to a miracle in my ex- 
perience: I seemed to be in the midst of 
one all the time. For the first time I knew 
the thrill and exultation of the eagle. 

Mrs. Cotton was moderately frightened 
at the sudden, strange transition from 
earth to the heavens, and did not recover 
until the wheels of the plane again stru 
the flying field. Probably those two ex- 
periences: exultation and fear, are oy 
most common ones to persons who go into © 
the air for the first time; and both are — 
perfectly natural. The thing that amazed 
Mrs. Cotton was that the operator could © 
sit so quietly at the controls, as if he 
were sitting in his office, for Mr. Copland 
had not even taken the trouble to put on~ 
his hat. In reality, with the coming of 
closed planes, goggles and helmets are — 
fast disappearing, to the consternation of 
motion-picture thrillers. } 

What was my response to it all? To state 
it in a word: When man left the earth 
through the invention of flying he took 
one of the most momentous steps he has) 
ever taken, from the time the conan 
ancestor of apes and men came down out 
of the trees. 


Next Week: The Radio Announcer 
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FFICERS and delegates representing 
the various Alliance branches ex- 
pressed their gratification, at the end of 
General Alliance Week at the Shoals, for 
the vast amount of practical help they 


had received during the conference. One 


newly-elected president of a large branch 


said that, from a somewhat confused 


idea of the duties which lay before her, 
her mind had been made as “clear as a 
bell” about what Alliance work in its 
several departments means and needs. 

Nearly all of the officers and committee 
chairmen have been here—including Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president; Miss Louise 
Brown, treasurer; Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, executive secretary; Mrs. Edward 
M. Dodge, Post Office Mission: Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, International Work ; 
Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, Cheerful Letter ; 
Miss Mary F. Gill, Friendly Links; Mrs. 
J. Inez Clay, Junior Work; Miss Sara 
Comins, College Centers; Mrs. Frank S. 
Blliott, Social Service; Mrs. Hope T. 
Spencer, Religious Education. 


Fireworks and Beacons 


Committee chairmen not only spoke at 
special conferences on departmental work 
‘but their presence here made it possible 
for delegates to make personal contacts 
with them and talk over their specific 
problems. At no other denominational 
meetings during the years is this feature 
of the program so conspicuous as at the 
Shoals. Office hours were kept each day 
for the convenience of delegates, and a 
wide selection of free literature was avail- 


able at the office. 


One of the talks which the delegates 
found most inspiring was given by Mrs. 
Rees, General Alliance president, at the 
final informal conference. Mrs. Rees com- 


pared the mind of the average educated 


person to a great tract of land of which 
only one little corner is cultivated— 
planted with vegetables, probably, for 
home consumption. When a new idea gets 
into a vacant lot like that, she said, it is 
likely to set off a lot of fireworks which 
amaze one by their brilliancy and frighten 


with their noise. 


“Remember that they are fireworks and 
not beacon lights”, she warned. “By and by 
it will all be over and you will go home 
in the dark unless you have kept your 
own light burning. 

“Practically all our greatest problems 
in reality are very simple ones, made 
complicated by our lack of desire to ac- 
cept a simple solution. The code of con- 


duct set forth by Jesus was adapted to 


ancient Palestine, but it does not fit our 
_ complicated life to-day, we hear. Jesus 


would say to-day what he said then, Our 


material world has changed vastly; the 
tual world but little. To live accord- 
to that ancient code would be incon- 
ient to our easy-going, luxury-loving 
is, so we prefer to be anxiously com- 
ated rather than uncomfortably simple. 
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actical Help and Spiritual Insights 


Make Alliance Week Memorable Success 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees speaks to Leaders at Shoals 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


you and me, can the finest things be 
passed on.” Mrs. Rees urged the delegates 
to believe themselves in the importance 
of the Alliance job. “It must be first in 
our regard if it is to succeed”, she said. 
“Last-minute plans and programs, half- 
hearted invitations to meetings do not im- 
press. I notice that many of your troubles 
are money anxieties. If you are a growing 
concern, your desires always will be sev- 
eral laps ahead of your pocketbook. If 
you give your attention to higher things, 
making yourselves and your organization 
absolutely worth while, you will be ‘ad- 
vertised by your loving friends’, which is 
the best publicity in the world. And you 
will be helped by the cumulative power of 
time. 

“Do not let other denominations, clubs, 
and secular societies have all of the lovely 
things. Adapt the best from all for your 
own uses. Do not stop too soon. If you 
are splitting a rock every blow counts, but 
it is the last one which really does the 
trick. There may be only a few seconds 
of time between failure and success.” 

The spiritual content of the sermons 
preached by Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow 
of Syracuse, N.Y., created a sympathetic 
response from the hearts of his hearers. 
His Sunday morning sermon was on “The 
Great Hunger”. Though so full, life to-day 
is empty, among those who have wealth 
and opportunity as well as among those 
who are in want. The soul’s hunger can 
be satisfied only when a man has kept 
faith with himself, his neighbor, and his 
God. 

Each morning after breakfast Mr. 
Argow met the people of the conference 
at the meeting house, which has over- 
flowed to the rocks about the door and 
windows, so many have sought to hear 
him. His talks were directed to the needs 
not of the very good nor of the very bad 
but of the average man. He sought to 
show men how to live one day at a time 
and gave instructions as to how one may 
acquire a sense of fullness and tranquil- 
lity. Another morning he spoke on how 
to find happiness in everyday life. Hap- 
piness is a matter of discipline and people 
are not born with a natural aptitude for 
it. If lives are disciplined away from 
self-pity and into appreciation of life, 
they are on the way to happiness. The 
mind and heart are conditioned by that 
to which the mind is given. Happiness is 
contagious and can be kept only as it is 
given away. 


A Touchstone for Life 


The problem of how to face with cer- 
tainty an uncertain future was still 
another of Mr. Argow’s subjects. He ex- 
plained the attitudes which may be taken 
toward the uncertainties of life: resigna- 
tion, defiance, or of a challenge. If a man 
cannot be responsible for what is happen- 
ing about him, he can be responsible for 
what that thing does to him. Religion ap- 
peals to the valor within one. It is won 
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at the sword’s point. Again, Mr. Argow 
sought to show how to dispose of, or 
transpose, the sense of inferiority. He pro- 
posed as a cure the seeking of some 
worthy object to champion or the under- 
taking of some worth-while but unpleasant 
task. Especially, he counseled identifying 
oneself with some cause which is not im- 
mediate but in the far-distant future, such 
as world peace. 

At his closing service, Mr. Argow pre- 
sented a sort of credo or touchstone for 
life. He suggested having something beau- 
tiful to love, something noble to live for, 
something challenging to pursue, and 
something lofty to believe. Man, he be- 
lieves, is not going to be sustained by an 
intricate philosophy of life, when he is 
called upon to go through dark waters, 
but by a simple trust and belief in a few 
lofty things. 


Modern Writers Revealed 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., who was one of the speakers to the 
Young People’s Religious Union confer- 
ence earlier in the season, came back to 
give the principal lecture course during 
General Alliance Week. Mr. Hitchen dis- 
cussed “Some Modern Writers and Their 
Message”. He revealed marvellous insight 
into the minds of the men he has dis- 
cussed and has put new meaning into 
their writings, for most of his audiences. 
Mr. Hitchen selected for the week’s con- 
sideration such men as George Bernard 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Masefield, Joseph 
Conrad, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, 
and a less-known English writer, Ralph 
Hodgson. Mr. Hitchen’s characterization 
of the men and their work was supple- 
mented by copious readings from their 
writings. He also gave a special hour of 
readings before a group on the piazza one 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hitchen referred to Shaw as “the 
Socrates of the twentieth century, and its 
literary Peter Pan’. It is a mistake to 
classify him as a jester. Although he 
speaks with levity, Shaw is in earnest 
and has laid stress on the fact that the 
real life is the life within. Only as that 
is lived worthily can the outer life be 
so lived. For special discussion Mr. 
Hitchen used ‘‘Androcles and the Lion’, 
which he described as an attempt to kill 
militarism, and “The Showing up of 
Blanco Posnet’’, which is a blow at false 
paganism. . 

In his lecture on Galsworthy, Mr. 
Hitchen spent most of his time on the 
plays: “Justice’, “The Pigeon”, “Strife”, 
“The Mob”, “Loyalties”, “The Silver Box”, 
and their meaning, but he also analyzed 
“The Forsyte Saga”, and especially “The 
White Monkey”, as a study in what life 
does to mere theories about life. Mase- 
field was discussed as one who has dis- 
covered that, under all of the selfishness 
and sordidness and indifference in man’s 
life, there is a soul struggling to rise. 
Masefield has brought art and poetry into 
the market place, Mr. Hitchen said, close 
to the lives of men. Particularly poems 
read or quoted from were “The Dauber” 
and “The Everlasting Mercy”. 

One of the prose writers chosen by Mr. 
Hitchen for a lecture was Joseph Conrad, 
whom he called a romantic realist—rep- 
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resenting both schools of writers, the 
romanticist and the realist. Mr. Hitchen 
thinks that no writer has seen more 
clearly than Conrad that there is some- 
thing to respect and even to love in the 
weakest of men. He is particularly the 
seer of the lonely soul. He sees that men 
can never fully know each other. He reads 
man’s life as a tragedy but a tragedy of 
his own making. But one thing is to be 
done when the great storms of life occur, 
and that is to keep on faithfully. His 
writings are just a slice out of life. 

The three poets, Frost, Lindsay and 
Ralph Hodgson, were taken together in 
Mr. Hitchen’s final lecture. Frost’s genius 
is to read the universal in the particular. 
His work shows intimate contact with life 
as it is lived by the average man. Lindsay, 
the traveling troubadour, is urging to 
beauty and civie righteousness in his 
songs. “The Song of Honour” by Ralph 
Hodgson was used to show the attitude 
of the poet that there is a mystery in the 
universe which perpetually eludes the 
ereeds and philosophies, but seems to be 
attaining to gradual revelation and ful- 
fillment in actual existence. 

Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge gave a lecture 
on the Shoals one evening, illustrated by 
his constantly-increasing slides and moy- 
ing pictures of Shoals life and people since 
the conference days began here. Miss 
Bessie Doherty of Needham, Mass., told 
some charming stories in a talk on “In 
Story Land”, and Mrs. Charles W. Ward 
read an instructive paper on “Our Brother 
Indian’. 

Mrs. Edward B. Lee of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
gave one of her famous evenings of en- 
tertainment, under the name “Alliance 
Follies’. This program consisted of a 
eollection of various amusing musical and 
dramatic numbers in which the delegates 
participated. Mrs. Lee was in charge of 
the entertainment side of the program, 
and another of her evenings was given 
over to a concert by Thaxter Clark, bari- 
tone, of Boston, who was assisted by the 
Eddy Trio. 

Carl B. Wetherell also assisted during 
the week by organizing games and espe- 
cially a baseball game fiercely contested 
between the Alliance women and the men 
on the island, of whom there was an 
unusual number this year. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
further proved her remarkable versatility 
by umpiring the game, to the satisfaction 
of the contestants on both sides. 

Mrs. George B. Dewson of Milton, Mass., 
a member of the committee on the con- 
ference, proved a scintillating toastmis- 
tress at the closing banquet, at which Rey. 
Wilton BE. Cross of Franklin, N.H., was 
the principal speaker. Others to speak 
were Mrs. Rees, ninety-two year old 
Uncle Oscar Laighton, Carl B. Wetherell 
and Miss Ruth M. Twiss, representing the 
Ny nla Atks We 

The causes of Tuckerman School and 
of Proctor Academy were presented to 
the delegates one evening by Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, president of Tuckerman, and 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell of the 
Academy. Mr. Rutledge announced that 
Mrs. Hope T. Spencer will join the Tucker- 
man school staff and take charge of its 
publicity. 


The Christian Register 


The Last Defense? ‘i 


[An Editorial in The Ohurchman, June 20, 1931] 


OW that humanism has become a re- 

spectable religion—and by human- 
ism we mean the refusal to postulate the 
existence of any spiritual being but man 
—now that the non-theistie view is no 
longer blatant, destructive atheism, but a 
system which conducts weekly services, 
maintains organizations, and _ sincerely 
lays claim to constructive spiritual values, 
there are many who warn us that at last 
religion has been driven to the defense 
of her last trenches. The struggle is no 
longer between a primitive and a scientific 
conception of God, between a world of 
miracle and a world of natural law. It 
is no longer between those who regard the 
Creeds—and especially their explanation 
of the Incarnation—as a mathematical 
formula, and those who see in it poetic 
symbols. At last we must fight for the 
very existence of God, for the survival of 
religion itself. Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews might well lay aside, at least tem- 
porarily, their doctrinal differences, and 
unite in the final struggle between reli- 
gion and secularism. 

We have no intention of minimizing the 
gravity of the present religious crisis. As 
never before the tendencies of the age are 
secularistic. Probably the non-believer has 


never before had such respectable intel- 


lectual backing. But is not the conflict 
essentially the same as that in which re- 
ligion has always found herself? In any 
real fight has she not always been at her 
last line of defense? The mere fact that 
the world rolls on is no proof that her most 
ancient battles were not of eternal signifi- 
cance. And the mere fact that the church 
still exists is no proof that she may not 
have lost some of those battles. 

Is not our chief fault that we cling to 
the ancient heresy that the profession of 
a theory is the final test of spiritual 
status? We imagine that all those who 
assert that they logically cannot conceive 
of a world without a personal God must 
unite in solid ranks against those who 
deny that view. But surely our religion 
is an attitude of the whole man. The 
alarming fact is—and it began with man 
himself—that in and out of the church 
there are so many who have not related 


their lives to the will of the Christian: 


God. They have their gods—probably all 
men but lunatics do—many gods. They 
sacrifice comfort and convenience to 
wealth, sport, fashion, success. And some 
of them insist that they are devout be- 
lievers in God. But whatever theological 
theories they profess, and whatever reli- 
gious rites they practice, they have not 
given themselves to a whole-hearted sery- 
ice of God. 

And of course there have always been 
theoretical humanists whose worship of 
the God of Goodness, Beauty and Truth 
has put us to shame. Many a village 
atheist was too good a Christian at heart 
to accept the existence of the only God 
he had heard of. Dr. Felix Adler, whose 
god is the perfect society, has been called 
an “unconscious follower of Christ”. And 
most of the humanistic preachers to-day 
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are, in their devotion to Christian ideals, 
worshiping the very God whose existence 
they regard as irrelevant. We have all 
known Unitarians whose worship of Jesus 
puts us to shame. And to-day there are 
Russians who are making sacrifices 
their god—the Soviet State—sufficient, if 
only we could command such deyotion, t 
Christianize the world. ; 

Of course our theories are important, 
but we wonder whether they are not more 
often the result than the cause of ou 
practical attitudes. A fateful fight is on 
But it is a very old fight. And the line 
between the two camps cannot be draw 
between those who say that they believe 
in a God and those who say that they 
cannot, but between those who have re- 
lated their lives to a worthy universal 
Ideal and those whose gods are secular 
and temporal, 


The New Humanist 

The July-August issue of The New 
Humanist, whose expansion is indicated 
by an increased number of pages 4 
more articles, leads with an essay by Dr. 
Paul Guerrant Morrison of Chicago, IIL, 
on “The Role of the Intellectual in Reli- 
gion”. Dr. Morrison challenges the notion 
that religion is entirely social in origin, 
giving a survey of the manner in which 
the intellectual has contributed to reli- 
gious development, particularly to the 
higher forms of religion. Unitarians will 
find that the article speaks to their con- 
dition, inasmuch as the charge is made 
frequently that Unitarians are too in- 
tellectual. 
Other articles in the issue include two 
reviews of “Humanism in Religion Bx- 
amined”, the recent book by Prof. R. J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School. Prof. Roy Wood Sellars of the 
University of Michigan and Prof, Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh of Yale University are 
the reviewers. Martin A. Sprengling, pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages and literature 
of the University of Chicago writes on 
“The Hope of Immortality”. Professors 
Henry Nelson Wieman and Forest Witcraft 
continue their exchange of views on “God 
the Ideal or the Unknown”. Prof. <A. 
Eustace Haydon reviews “Humanism and 
Science” by C. J. Keyser. 
An article of interest to Unitarians who 
have followed international liberalism is” 
that by Paul Teissoniere of Brussels on 
“Liberal Christianity in Belgium”. Alex- 
ander P. Cappon, a graduate student at 
Harvard University, who has just been 
added to The New Humanist staff as lit- 
erary editor, writes on “Street Scene and 
the Great American Play”, which is of 
present interest because of the coming 
presentation of the play on the screen. 
Harold Buschman and Edwin H. Wilson, 
both of whom are Meadville graduates 
and former holders of the Cruft Fellow- 
ship, are the editor and managing editor, 
respectively, of the journal, which is pub- 
lished at 14 West First Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. , 
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HE second annual Rocky Mountain Re- 

gion Conference for Liberal Young 
People was held June 28—July 5 under 
‘blue skies at Geneva Glen in Indian Hills, 
near Denver, Colo. 
The theme of the conference program 
expressed life as a hike, youth must choose 
his trail, seek the summit, or try the vale. 
The speakers made an effort to deter- 
‘mine the different spheres or plains on 
which one has the opportunity to live. 
For one can choose a path on the level 
plain with comfort, ease and little pain, 
but with greater learning one will then 
choose the mountains high with snow- 
capped turrets in the sky. It is here where 
Life is real and men are true. 

The Conference was opened by Rev. 
George Gilmour of Denver, who gave an 
address on “The Exact Relation of Reli- 
gion and Science’. It was a most inter- 
esting viewpoint. 

On Monday, Kenneth D. Ward, presi- 
dent of the conference, discussed the sub- 


ject of “Conference Methods Evaluated”. 

Dr. Duren J. H. Ward of Denver 
_ brovght to light facts with which to face 
| the old time religions in his subject, ‘“‘The 
' Change in the Topics”. He stated that 
to-day is the age of science, with enthusi- 
asm, eagerness, ambition to propagate 
what we think is good and true. Dr. 
Ward defined religion as enthusiasm, 
eagerness, ambition for the good, the 
 peautiful (what is as it ought to be), and 
y the true. He said that whatever you are 
interested in and what you like to talk 
. about is your religion. In other words, 


religion is your earnest mood about all 

of life in the light of to-day, and the 

light of to-day is science, and your creed 
should be one of science. 

Charles D. Strong, a Denver architect, 
spoke on “Some Problems of To-day”, 
which stimulated thought regarding the 
economic problems in the United States. 

Miss Helene Ulrich, prison worker in 
Alderson, W.Va., lectured on the accom- 
plishments and defects of prisons, telling 
why many young people find their way to 
the “Big House”. 

Robert G. Tallman, secretary of the 
Prison Association of Colorado, lectured 
on “Society’s Responsibility for Crime’. 
He brought out clearly that to-day we 
punish the individual for what he does 

' and that every offense has a set sentence. 

Therefore no thought is given to the in- 

‘dividual—only to what he has done. Mr. 

Tallman stressed the necessity for a 

broad-minded scientific approach. Provi- 

sion should be made for criminals before 
they become offenders. Society must 
realize that no child should be brought 
up without opportunity. 

- Rev. Harold Niles, Universalist min- 

ister of Denver, aroused interest and in- 

‘spiration in his talk, “The Time to Live”. 

‘He stressed that we should have a pur- 

‘pose. We should choose something to do 


remedy of our conditions lie in the inner 
spirit of men and women and an apprecia- 


which will in turn give service. The’ 
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Conference at Geneva Glen, Colo., hears: vital and varied lectures on 
religion and economics, criminology and ethics, the scientific 
method and international politics 


tion of human values, in a higher rever- 
ence for man and a deyelopment of self- 
control. 

Dr. Oliver C, Lester, vice-president of 
Colorado University and dean of the 
graduate school, delivered a lecture on 
“Science and Life’, in which he said we 
should analyze the universe into detailed 
facts. A study of the universe is not ul- 
timate, but it is fundamental. Science is 
the best road, but not the easiest road. 
It concerns facts. We must learn what 
evidence is sufficient. We must abandon 
prejudices and preconceived notions. 

Rey. John G. MacKinnon of Wichita, 
Kans., vice-president of the conference, 
lectured on the ‘Danger Points in the 
International Situation’, He emphasized 
three psychological danger points: the 
spirit of nationalism, the feeling of fear 
and hatred, and the military mind. He 
stated that the solution lay in our be- 
coming rebels to the present system, and 
that we should vote the socialist ticket 
in protest, even though such voting would 
not bring immediate results. 

Miss Katharine Bruderlin, biologist at 
East Denver high school, took the con- 
ference group on a hike where she gave 
the names of the beautiful wild flowers. 
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On the Fourth of July, Charles W. 
Varnum, a Denver lawyer, presented a 
most appropriate lecture on “What is 
Patriotism?” He left the thought that we 
must be just and fear not, and that we 
should be thinkers, as a thinker is a 
learner, a teacher, a philosopher, and al- 
ways a help to the community. 

At the two business meetings plans 
and suggestions for next year’s program 
were discussed. The following officers 
were elected: President, Kenneth D. 
Ward; vice-president, Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon; secretary, Violet J. H. Corbin; 
treasurer, Elsie P. Baughman; field sec- 
retary, Wilmarth Kounts. 

About fifty young people attended the 
conference. During the business meetings 
an open forum was held. What the con- 
ference meant to each one was freely 
expressed with enthusiasm. It was clear 
that the conference had a worthwhile 
effect, in that it aroused new ardor re- 
garding our vital problems, and enthusi- 
asm for continued work in our young 
people’s organizations. It was evident that 
each person departed with a feeling of 
inspiration. A true spirit of companion- 
ship was aroused through the many horse- 
back riding parties, evening and morning 
hikes, baseball games, the Fourth o’ July 
frolic, and the various sports. 

The 1932 conference will be at Geneva 
Glen, Indian Hills, July 3—July 10. 

We are looking forward to a great con- 
ference next year in Colorado! 

Vioter J. H. Corsin. 


Charles H. Strong, former Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League, writes: 


“A distinguished 


Briton, of military and literary fame, 
a member of the London Athenewm, 
a Unitarian and an especially good 
friend of Americans, sends me these 
lines, which I think readers of Tur 


CHRISTIAN 
read. 


REGISTER would like to 


GOD 


The infinite— 
The true—The right— 


The limit of our scope— 


The substance of our hope— 


The rock of reason — and the breath 
Of life triumphant over death— 


Tha ocean of all thought —_ the continent 


Of deeds — 


Omniscient aoe Omnipotent a 


Providing earthly needs and heavenly beauty— 
Inspiring early years with holiest duty— 


Our shelter through the burning day— 
Our light upon the narrow way— 


And as our lives decrease 


Our comfort and our peace— 


More than all this— 


Far more—God is 


LOVE 


THEOPHILUS 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A Spiritual Awakening? 


ORE THAN a year ago Frederick L. Allen, 
an editor of Harper’s Magazine, wrote in The 
Outlook that we seem to be entering upon a new 
romantic era. Articles on sex, the failure of 
churches and religion, marriage and divorce, no 
longer engage magazine readers, he said. We might 
look for an intellectual awakening. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford spoke recently of “a growing spiritual protest 
against the materialism of our times’. James W. 
Lane, writing in The Commonweal, announces that! 
we are at the end of the “jazz age”. He turns his 
batteries upon Sigmund Freud, Havelock Ellis, 
and Aldous Huxley, whose influence, he thinks, 
bas been largely responsible for a “literature on 
sex”. Now people “want to say good-by to all that’’. 
Is this prophetic note justified by the event? Mr. 
F. L. Allen prompts one to look over the August 
(1931) issue of Harper’s. We detect no deeper 
spiritual note than formerly, nor any signs of a 
new romanticism. A dismal article “The Predica- 
ment of the Clergy” is given prominent place. If 
we turn to the theater we find that, with two ex- 
ceptions, “Berkeley Square” and “Death Takes a 
Holiday”, the theater for the last year has housed 
mostly sex plays into which a new note of cynicism 
has crept that renders them twice as deadly as 
before. There is no improvement in moving 
pictures. 

Are people reading better books than heretofore? 
Here there is a little encouragement. Biography, 
popularized science and philosophy, history, are 
more widely read. André Maurois, Emil Ludwig, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Charles Beard, and Julian 
Huxley have a large following. 

How is it with religion and churches? Is there 
increased attendance, increased interest, increased 
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support? Do many people really listen to “radi¢ 
services and “radio” preaching? If they listen, do — 
they profit? We confess that we listen with little 
patience to the propaganda that comes “over the 
girs 

As yet we have seen few signs and portents of 
the predicted “spiritual awakening”. But we are 
still looking with our ear to the ground. 8. 


A Refrigerated Church 


VERY SUMMER about the first of June or 
July or August, as the case may be, comes up 
the situation created by the minister’s long vaca- 


DS? Geis atl 


tion. It gets out that he is taking his family to the | 


seashore, to the mountains, to the lakes, or even 
across the ocean. Business people who allow them- 
selves, or are allowed, two weeks, can hardly help 
feeling a twinge of envy. As for working people, 
they also are human, but for a year or two they 
have had more vacation than they wish. Most mem- 
bers of the congregation have to take all the heat 
waves right in town. 

However, it is in a sense a vacation also for the 
congregation. When warm weather comes the men, 
at least, and such women as work all week, begin 
to make pointed remarks about spending Sunday 
morning on the golf links. They know that the min- 
ister will not excuse them as long as church is open, 
but they like to tease and threaten they are going 
to leave their places in church vacant whenever 
the weather entices. Some churches are proud of 
remaining open all summer. This is no doubt com- 
mendable, but for the greater part of the country 
it will not be practicable until our churches are 
built like our theaters—with refrigeration systems. 

Should refrigerated churches become the rule, 
keeping a temperature of 70 degrees in the hottest 
weather, the customs governing ministers’ vaca- 
tions would be changed. A cool church would be a 
welcome refuge. More frequent services might be 
demanded. The minister would have to take his 
vacation when he could, and possibly a much 
shorter one. It would follow that the church would 
provide refrigerated studies, for what is more try- 
ing than to attempt to write sermons, or editorials, 
in a prolonged heat wave? K. 


Religion Is Life 


HE REPORT of the Manning Commission, pub- 
lished this week, shows the deep desire of the 
leaders of the Episcopal Church for unity amongst 
the churches. It recommends that before 1937, a 
second conference on Faith and Order be held to 
continue the work of the Lausanne Conference of 
1927. It is fully aware that the first Lausanne Con- 
ference was but a “new starting-point”, seeking “the 
clear statement and full consideration of these 
things in which we differ”, and that it was possessed 
of “no power to legislate and adopt resolutions”. 
Apparently, the Commission desires that the next 
conference carry forward practical rather than 
theoretical church union. 
Yet, the report of a special theological commis- 
sion, appended to that of the Commission, shows 
how strangely the theological mind clings to the 
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past, loving the historic episcopal ordination, the 


neient trinitarian formule, and the seven tradi- 
tional sacraments, all of which have been the divi- 
sive factors in the church eyer since the days of the 
Reformation. 

For some mysterious reason churchly minds con- 
sider agreement about ancient tradition to be essen- 
tial to union among the churches. How much more 
vital such discussions would be, if they sought 
agreement about the problems of the world that 


is now in the making. Doubtless-there would be 


just as much diversity of opinion about the conflicts 


_ of to-day and about the difficulties of the future, 


and church union might be just as far away as it is 
at the present moment. But such an attack might 


help to convince people who are now indifferent to 


all religious institutions, that religion is life, and 
not memories. H. 


Education That Educates 


R. ABRAHAM FLEXNER has made another 
frontal attack on American colleges and uni- 


_ yersities. We may leave aside his assertion that the 


policies of these institutions are determined by 
wealthy alumni who know little or nothing of 
education ; it is open to question. 

Of serious import are his charges that an anti- 
quated lecture system borrowed from Continental 
universities prevails in our colleges, that education 


_ is one-sided, that the prevailing method makes for 


standardization, and that students do not learn to 
think for themselves. This last is a serious indict- 
ment. It is the testimony of an Oxford professor 
that the American student when asked to write on 
a given subject produces a compilation of quota- 
tions and citations of authority. “It takes two 
years for him to learn to think for himself and 
express his own opinion. What is the matter with 
American colleges?” 

When the student gets out of college he finds 
that he must judge, decide, and act, and there is 
no one to tell him what to think. The problem of 
running “order through chaos, direction through 
space, discipline through freedom, unity through 
multiplicity, has always been, and must always be, 
the task of education”, said Henry Adams. He said 
further that “a boy’s will is his life, and he dies 
when it is broken, as the colt dies in harness, tak- 
ing a new nature in becoming tame”’. 

To sit at the feet of pundits and copy the sub- 
Stance of lectures in note-books is not education. 
As Henry Adams pointed out, the student might 
better go to books for that kind of information. 

The tutorial system, the conference method, the 
Seminar are steps in the right direction. An hour 
of free discussion is worth many months of lec- 
tures. The Oxford Movement and the American 
Unitarian Association were each born out of free 


_ discussion—one from a group of young men meet- 
ing in the common room of Trinity College, the 


her from a group of young ministers meeting in 
he vestry of a Boston church. 

It is this contact of mind with mind, like flint 
nd steel, that strikes fire—it is the true method 
education. 8. 
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The Bewildered Parson 


(Hie STANLEY LEE loves parsons. This 
former member of the Boston Transcript staff 
is really a parson at heart. He is perturbed and 
saddened that the profession seems to be losing its 
concrete, dynamic messianic vigor, and fading into 
a colorless generalization, and thus becoming 
lonely. So he sighs in the Christian Century. Mr. 
Lee has made a correct diagnosis when he believes 
that many parsons are bewildered at present, and 
are seeking the true function of their ministry. His 
solution, however, applies equally well to every 
man, not merely to the parson. A colorful, interest- 
ing life comes only from growth and from change. 
A person who is changing and growing is acquiring 
an interesting and attractive character. Mr. Lee is 
so sure of this fact, that he has established a school 
in which he attempts to stimulate mental, spiritual, 
and even bodily change, and in this way to deepen 
growth. Already members of his school have entered 
the Unitarian ministry. 

Mr. Lee is right. Personality is apparently as 
great a factor in the influence of every man as is the 
adoption and propagation of principles, and it in- 
creases aS change is initiated and as growth pro- 
ceeds. There is no lack of external incentive in the 
life of to-day for the stimulation of almost un- 


limited growth, and the attainment of marked 


character. H. 


Conserving for Others 


Se a ya SEES many Americans take to the 
road which leads to the great outside world— 
the world of freedom, of distance, of freshness and 
of beauty. Automobiles may mean extravagance 
and outwitting law; but they are also a tremendous 
asset in the way of restoring worn-out nerves and 
bodies, and add immeasurably to what the eye can 
see and the imagination conceive. 

But the fact that many thousand families are 
on the road in search of change and inspiration 
means an overflow into quiet country places, and 
beauty spots. Tourists are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. They pitch tents, build fireplaces, 
gather fuel, prepare picnic lunches, buy Sunday 
newspapers to read during waits between times. 
To leave refuse scattered about the camping place 
is natural. But how about the next party which 
chances along? Are the members of it to find that 
particular beauty spot littered with so much debris 
that they can hardly see the trees, the sand beaches 
and the intervales for the thoughtlessness of their 
predecessors? One tourist party, neglecting to keep 
its camp sites clean, can take the joy away from 
a dozen other parties. All that is necessary is a 
few minutes care and forethought. 

Leave nature as you find it: wholesome, fresh 
and uplifting. Devote ten or fifteen minutes to 
gathering up lunch boxes and newspapers, fruit 
tins and tent stakes. The world moves along regu- 
larly and happily when we think of those who 


_will follow after us, and prepare for their coming. 


CG. 
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Novels of Yesteryear 


To the sophisticated reader of to-day the fiction published during the 
previous generation seems curiously unreal, naive. Yet even in the elegant 
eighties there were novels which amply satisfied the most cultivated taste 
of their generation, attaining a vogue which might well make the author 
of a modern best-seller turn green with envy. Some of them first appeared 
as serials in Harper’s Magazine. Many of them came to us as numbers 
of Harper’s Franklin Square TAbrary. In spite of their somewhat awkward 
format, we read them avidly, finding delight in their pages. Who, among 
our elder readers, does not remember with pleasure and gratitude, the 
stories of William Black, The Arundel Motto, by Mary Cecil Hay, Short- 
house’s John Inglesant, L. B. Walford’s The Baby's Grandmother; and, 


last, but by no means least, Sir Gibbie 


George Macdonald ? 


Inside Russia 
Rep Breap. By Maurice Hindus. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $8.50. 


In Moscow, last summer, Maurice 
Hindus arrived at our hotel, fresh from 
a. visit to the agricultural regions of 
Russia. Not only had he had the privilege 
of seeing the great collective farms, but 
he had also mingled freely with peasant 
farmers still clinging to their individual 
holdings. A Russian himself, transporta- 
tion and communication presented no diffi- 
culties; while the peasants unburdened 
themselves to him as they would not have 
done to one of alien race. Now the author 
has given to the world his observations 
under the intriguing title Red Bread—the 
word “red” being used, he explains, in its 
political rather than its physical sense. 
The result is a book which, in spite of the 
author’s tendency to romanticize when 
‘dealing with the Russian peasant, is a 
mine of information with regard to 
Russia’s agricultural experiment, and 
readable throughout. 

Mr. Hindus presents both sides of the 
picture. He records both the tremendous 
increase in production which has followed 
the introduction of collective farming, 
with modern equipment, the choicest of 
seed and scientific treatment of the soil, 
and also the harshness and cruelty, often 
due to the stupidity of subordinate offi- 
cials, with which the experiment was in- 
augurated. He portrays the enthusiasm 
with which the younger generation has 
-welcomed this innovation, seeing in it the 
beginning of a new day for Russia and 
for the world; and also the sullen opposi- 
tion of the older peasants who distrust 
the new, and see no reason. why they 
should make sacrifices for the sake of 
a future in which they may not share. He 
does not overlook the hardships experi- 
enced by the ‘“Koolack”’, or well-to-do 
peasant, who was deprived of his posses- 
sion and sent into exile, or, if allowed to 
remain, was subjected to conditions which 
make life almost unbearable; but he also 
notes the stubborn opposition of these 
same Koolacks to the whole five-year 
plan which convinced the soviet officials 
that their suppression, or “liquidation”, 
was essential to its success. One lays 


was it by Mrs. Oliphant, or 
A. R. H. 


down the book with a new appreciation 
of the magnitude of the Russian experi- 
ment, the audacity of those who dared to 
inaugurate it, and the amazing success 
they have already achieved. The last re- 
ports indicate that the quota set for the 
five years, fifty per cent. collectivization, 
has been reached in less than three. 
Among the ‘“guideposts’ of the new 
civilization the author enumerates “the 
disappearance of individual ownership of 
land, the coming of large-scale industrial- 
ized farming, the collapse of the village, 
the rise of rural townships, the growing 
sophistication of the peasant women and 
its effect on the nation’s birth rate, 
the collapse of religion and the trans- 
formation of the individualistie family”. 
Notable, also, are the characters who 
look out at us from these pages,—espe- 
cially the young woman, head of a col- 
lective farm, who could not understand 
the apparent purposelessness of women’s 
lives in capitalistic countries; and the 
twelve-year old boy, who, when asked if 
he would not like to be rich, replied, “In 
our Soviet union, Citizen, we have de- 
posited the word ‘riches’ in the archives.” 
Our American attitude toward the Rus- 
sian experiment has passed through three 
stages,—first indifference, then ridicule, 
and now fear. May we not hope that as 
a result of such books as Red Bread, this 
fear will be replaced by intelligent under- 
standing and sympathetic co-operation? 
A.P.R. 


Disturbed Families 

THe MINISTPR AND FAMILY TROUBLES. By 
Blisabeth Anthony Deater and Robert Clout- 
man Dewter, New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $1.25. 

The outcome of an attempt to find how 
far ministers, particularly of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship, have been able to deal 
with cases of family difficulty brought 
to them for help. The response to requests 
for information was too small and varied 
to permit any statistical analysis; but 
it enabled the authors to present some 
typical cases which might at any time 
be brought to the minister for help. If 
the minister is to be in any way a physi- 
cian of the soul he should be prepared 
to deal with the various problems which 


. training in moral theology abreast of 
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disturb families and individuals regard. 
ing marriage and sex, the relations of 
parents and children, and other matters 
of life requiring guidance and solution 
The book mentions about seventy prob] 
referred to the clergymen who responde 
Many of these are such that no mere rule 
of thumb ean settle them. Only a large 
knowledge of human nature combined wit! 
sanctified common sense will avail. 


coming up does emphasize the need 


times, and for a development on the part 
of every minister of an attitude which — 
will inspire people with confidence in him 
as an adviser. Further, the man of God — 
should be furnished so that he cannot 
only apply the best methods of psychology 
but ‘go beyond the social sciences by b 
ing the spiritual values applied thro 
prayer and confession to bear on 
matter. The book states that it is but 
beginning. In commending it we hope tha’ 
more will follow. «i 
The book is marred by occasional oat 
graphie errors (notably minster for min- — 
ister!), and the slightness of its ma 
rials is a disappointment. Its publica 
will, however, have been justified if it 
chagrins the pastors and_ theological 
schools of the denomination into more 
vigorous preparation in psychiatric social 
case work, mental and social hygiene, pes 
other essential bases of adequate pas- 
E.@. W. and T.D.E. 


toral care. 


Wedlock in India 

Surps or YourH. By Maud Diver. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.50. 

A typical Diveresque tale, long, slow- 
moving, containing many descriptions of 
flowers and scenery strung on a rathems 
thin thread of plot. The background, of — 
course, is India, the India of to-day, a 
its popular ferment, mostly, according to 
the author, stimulated by propaganda from 
Moscow. The story is a sequel of The Wild 
Bird, and of sundry other novels, intro- 
ducing the same chief characters, carry- 
ing them a stage further in their rela- 
tionships. Opening with the marriage 
Lance Desmond and Eve Challoner, it 
depicts the first year of their life together, 
the birth of their child, and their subse- 
quent temporary separation. Two oth 
personages, among the best in the book, 
are a woman doctor and John Lynch, head 
of the government police. It is p 
romance, very pure and very English. Re- 
vealing some of the problems now tro 
bling modern India as they appear to 
British eyes, Ships of Youth is none the 
less a novel which, once it gets into its 
stride, is well above the average of its 
kind. A. R. H. 


ee ea 


President Hyde 

Hypr or Bowporn: A BroGRAPHY OF WI 
LIAM DeWitt Hype. By Charles T, Burn 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Emerson’s familiar statement that ev 
institution is the lengthened shadow 
one man, has been proved many 
Its truth finds added substantiation 
this biography. That the Bowdoin Coll 
of to-day differs materially from what 
was fifty years ago is largely due to 
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vet that for thirty-two years, from 1885 
17, William DeWitt Hyde was its 
ident and guiding spirit. The manner of 
he was, his origins, education, traits 
character, ideals, failures, and successes 
e described with sympathy and discrim- 
tion by a member of the Bowdoin 
culty who knew him well. Massachu- 
ts born, after a lonely, unhappy boy- 
Hyde graduated from Harvard, 
chose the ministry as his profession. After 
ee years at Andover Theological Semi- 
'y, he was called to the pastorate of a 
Congregational Church in Paterson, N.J. 
He remained there only two years; in 
1885 he was offered the presidency of 
Bowdoin, then in a weak condition. Tak- 
ing firm hold of the situation, flinging him- 
self into his task, by his developing gifts 
for leadership, within three decades he 
succeeded in modernizing the institution, 
making it a model among the smaller 
' colleges of the land. At the same time, he 
won for himself deserved distinction as a 
public speaker, an educational authority, 
and as the writer of books which have 
had wide circulation. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in this biography is 
that which presents successive abstracts 
of the contents of his various volumes. 
Though a bit heavy in style, and suggest- 
ing a personality not altogether attractive, 
both as a revelation of what one man ac- 
‘complished single-handed, and as a study 
of the development of a well-known in- 
stitution of learning, this book has genuine 

| significance and value. A.R. H. 


A Minor Poet 


CHRISTINA Rossutt1. By Dorothy Margarct 
Stuart. New York: .The Macmillan Oo. $1.50. 
The latest addition to the new series 
of English Men of Letters is an interest- 
ing biography of Christina Rossetti, 
written with sympathy and insight. To- 
day, its subject is chiefly remembered as 
the author of a single poem, and as the 
sister of two distinguished leaders of the 
P Pre-Raphaelite group. Her life-history, as 
- Miss Stuart narrates it, was not without 
its elements of drama. The fourth, and 
youngest, child of an Italian father and 
mother, she lived all her life in London, 
in an environment rich in literary and 
artistic influences. She had not a few of 
the gifts of a genuine poet, which were 
stimulated by the depth and sincerity of 
her religious feeling, and by two love 
affairs, both of which ended in tragedy. 
Tll-health was an added factor in the 
development of her genius. A devout 
-ehurchwoman of the high Anglican va- 
} riety, a prominent member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite coterie, in the England of 
_ Victoria she won distinguished: recogni- 
tion as a poet. Hers was a life lonely 
and ingrowing, crowned with martyrdom; 
finding its compensations in musings upon 
the deeper meanings of existence wherein 
imagination and mysticism played a con- 
spicuous part. In her day, her poems were 
widely read and highly praised. Now, her 
e, though unquestionably possessing the 
irmarks of genius, and entitling her to 
recognized place in the history of Eng- 
letters, is principally interesting as 
. reminiscence of a day that is dead. 
e notable and suggestive thing about 
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the career of Christina Rossetti is its 
close parallel with that of Emily Dickin- 
son. Both were women, born in the same 
year, and died within a few years of each 
other. Both had romances which failed 
of completion. Both were poets and mys- 
tics. Both, in a measure, were products 
of their environments. Yet how wide the 
gulf that separates these two women, both 
as to their personalities and the work they 
accomplished ! A. R. H. 


A Sordid Tragedy 


BULWER: A PANORAMA: JI. EDWARD AND 
Rosina. By Michael Sadlier. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00. 

Among contemporary British writers, 
Michael Sadlier has won for himself a 
deserved reputation. Gifted with an his- 
torical imagination to a marked degree, 
he has the power to make the dead past 
live again. A discerning critie and careful 
scholar, as well as a writer of English 
sinewy, vivid, and always readable, his 
books have more than merely temporary 
value. In his biography of Anthony 
Trollope, published a year ago, his bril- 
liant talents were proved conclusively. He 
has now applied himself to writing a life 
of Bulwer Lytton, the first volume of 
which has just appeared. In this work, 
the same gifts are made manifest beyond 
all question. It is only the wisdom of the 
author’s choice of subject that we are 
inclined to challenge, One cannot but fecl 
that he might better have chosen a topic 
worthier of his powers. Among English 
novelists, both as man and writer, Bulwer 
Lytton occupies a position distinctly sec- 
ondary. His novels are good, of their kind; 
but it is an inferior kind. In his day, he 
won for himself prominence and popular- 
ity, chiefly because the other writers of 
fiction in the England of the thirties and 
forties of the last century were definitely 
subordinate to him. But the man himself 
had little in him that rang true. He was 
essentially artificial, self-conscious, mere- 
tricious. Inordinately selfish, a thorough 
worldling, like Byron, his marriage was a 
woeful failure. The story is a sordid 
tragedy, from beginning to end, with 
searcely a redeeming feature. Its depress- 
ing details have already been given a 
publicity beyond their deserts. His son, 
Owen Meredith, wrote a two-volume biog- 
raphy of his father. Not long since, a 
grandson produced another life, also in 
two volumes. Mr. Sadlier has done his 
work well. His chapters present a vivid 
picture of pre-Victorian England, as well 
as of Bulwer, as boy and man, of the 
girl who was so unfortunate as to marry 
him, and of the shipwreck of their ill- 
fated romance. Not the least. interesting 
feature of the book is the parallel which 
the author draws between English civiliza- 
tion in the years following the Napoleonic 
wars, and the post-war England of to-day. 

A.B. H, 


Tabloid Reviews 
LADY wiTH A PAst. By Harriet Henry. New 
York: William Morrow € Co. $2.00. 
A young woman, failing as a social 
success, lacking the reputation for a past 
she deems necessary to produce popular- 
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ity, decides to manufacture one. Her suc- 
cess exceeds her wildest dreams. Despite 
its title, a novel entirely moral, indeed 
rather innocuous. Fairly well done. 

A.R. H. 


AvupAcious Foor, By Taylor Bynum. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 


Negligible. 


Your Compiyurs lire. By Walter Joseph 
Bankes. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 

A useful, brief compendium of prac- 
tical psychology applied to ages from 
childhood to old age. Too many quotations 
without credit. EB. F. 


ZEPPELIN, A BIOGRAPHY. By Margaret Gold- 
smith, New York: William Morrow and Oo. 
$3.50. 


A German, well-born (a von), officer in 
the German army until he retired at fifty- 
two, had almost nothing to distinguish 
him until after that. He had been an on- 
looker in our Civil War, had met Lincoln, 
and at St. Paul had made an ascent in 
a balloon. Then at fifty-two, he gave him- 
self to wronautics, and the rest is history. 
When he died at over eighty in 1917 his 
name was a household word all over the 
world. Ferdinand von Zeppelin was an en- 
gaging man, full of the milk of human 
kindness, with much patience, and a will 
to put things through. The early history 
of heavier-than-air ships was full of dis- 
aster, and the end is not, as the tragic 
loss of R101 shows; but Zeppelin lived to 
see his ships become a measurable success, 
and since his death one has been around 
the world. But it is extremely doubtful if 
balloons will play a very large part in the 
future navigation of the air. This book is 
a bit sketchy, but gives a fair idea of the 
man who is its hero. KE, F. 


PoEMS BY A. SBPTUAGENARIAN. By Oharles 
8. Spritz. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, $1.50. 

The friends and family of Mr. Spritz 
are fortunate in having in printed form 
the many verses written during his long 
and fruitful life. These are varied in 
character and form. Some are serious— 
others humorous. As he explains in the 
Foreword, they were not originally written 
for the public eye, but are here offered 
“with a timid diffidence, hoping for lenient 
consideration”. If an accurate canvass 
were to be taken, many families doubt- 
less could produce a like diffident poet, 
whose works are dear to them. It is of 
no great matter if the divine spark is 
lacking, where the heart is kind. Just as 
a pianist who occasionally strikes wrong 
notes, yet still pleases the listener, so 
these verses will bring to mind pleasant 
memories and pictures to those who read 
them. H. M.P. 


Books Received 


THe Story OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. By 
Albert V. Lally. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.25. 


PLAYING Gop. A HpRopsQqué COMEDY IN PRO- 
LOGUE AND Two Acts. By Jack N. Berkman. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 
$1,590, 
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Fine Spirit of Fellowship at Rowe Camp 
Makes It Rank High Among Conferences 


Y- P. R. U. delegates offer many testimonials to worth of week spent 
by Mohawk Trail in western Massachusetts 


NE of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of modern religious 
education has been the summer camp con- 
ferences for young people. A minister who 
has taught in some fifty of these confer- 
ences during the past ten years ranks 
Rowe Camp among the best. To the sanity, 
courage and devotion of Rey. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
and the cheerful efficiency of Miss Grace 
Jordan of Springfield, Mass., is due its 
fine spirit of fellowship and co-operation. 
This year’s camp, held at Rowe, Mass., 
June 27—July 5, was filled to capacity, 
with twenty applicants turned away, in- 
dicating the need for either another such 
camp in the East or for the opening of 
Rowe for an additional week. 

The attentive interest during the two 
conference periods led by Rey. Robert T. 
Weston of Trenton, NJ., and Rev. Grace 
BH. Mayer-Oakes of Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was a tribute to the intelligence of 
the group. Searching questions and eager 
exchange of opinions marked the discus- 
sions. 

The Sunday preachers were Rey. Arthur 
Edward Wilson of Grafton, Mass., and 
Mr. Weston. Mr. Wilson also gave several 
bird talks, which were much enjoyed by 
the townspeople as well as by the camp- 
ers. Early morning bird walks became 
popular, with would-be whistlers, not of 
the feathered variety, making the echoes 
ring. 

Other welcome visitors were Waitstill 
H. Sharp, secretary of the department 
of religious education of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Sharp, 
each of whom spoke at the Saturday 
morning conference period, and contrib- 
uted in many ways to the pleasure of the 
week. 

It was interesting to watch the growth 
of the spirit of fellowship and common 
purpose. On Saturday fifty-two individ- 
uals from varied homes and different 
churches gathered on the hilltop. 

“Old campers” joyously greeted one an- 
other, and generated enthusiasm. Grad- 
ually through the week the spirit grew 
as these individuals worked together in 
kitchen and dining room, on chapel com- 
mittee and candlelight committee, as they 
played together on the trips to Whiting- 
ham dam in Vermont and over the Mo- 
hawk trail, hiked to Pulpit rock, danced 
two evenings in the town hall, co-operated 
in planning the entertainment and stunt 
night programs, and worshiped together 
in Mr. Wellman’s “Uplook Hour” and in 
the quiet candlelight service the last 
thing each night in the beautiful little 
chapel. The materialization of the “Spirit 
of Rowe” at the last candlelight service 
was indeed. symbolic of what had hap- 
pened that week. 

What this experience meant to these 
young people is indicated by the follow- 
ing quotations from some of their letters 
received since the conference : 

“The things I will remember longest 


about Rowe are the friends I made while 
at camp.” 

“T think I have been lucky to have been 
able to take part in the conference this 
year and two years ago. They have been 
an inspiration and a challenge to me and 
have helped to keep my standard before 
me. They have broadened my vision and 
have helped my judgment of human 
beings.” 

“There is something in that mountain 
air that makes you forget yourself in the 
pure joy of working with others to help 
someone else. There is a tang in the air 
that makes you want to put yourself out 
for another’s happiness and all in all to 
be your best self... .” 

“T think Mrs. Sharp is quite right when 
she says we were upon a mountain top 
in mind as well as body. Somehow, I was 
able to see myself more as others see me. 
In the conferences, Mr. Weston gave us 
the facts to think over when we happened 
to, and you made us think them out right 
then and there in those few minutes of 
concentration. .. .” 

“Aside from the conferences, I think I 
liked the spirit of the camp—the friend- 
ship and companionship which was so 
prevalent—more than anything else. I made 
some friends at camp whom I am ready 
to call real life-long friends. It seems to 
me that the week I spent at Rowe this 
year has been, and will always be, the 
most enjoyable and long-to-be-remembered 
week in my life.” 

GRACE B. MAyrrR-OAKEs. 


Dighton (Mass.) Annual Meeting 


The Unitarian Chureh of Dighton, 
Mass., held its last service of the year 
June 28 with a large attendance. It was 
the annual “Homecoming Sunday”, estab- 
lished five years ago. Many former at- 
tendants were present. 

The annual church meeting took place 
Saturday evening and the reports of the 
year’s work were gratifying. The church 
has been restored at a large cost, and new 
rooms added for the use of the church 
school and for social purposes. A new 
young people's society, the Baylies Guild, 
has been organized. The chureh school 
has sixty-six pupils and the attendance 
for the year was 90 per cent. of the 
enrollment. 

The average morning attendance has 
increased 67 per cent. over last year. The 
regular subscriptions for running expenses 
have doubled. Rev. George L. Thompson 
was elected minister for the seventh year. 
Hight new members joined the society at 
this meeting. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Frederick W. Talbot; secre- 
tary, Dwight I’. Lane; treasurer, Robert 
W. Whitmarsh; parish committee, Lester 
Lassen, Mrs. George ©. Cole, Mrs. Betty 
Leonard, Mrs. Sara Hamilton, Edwin R. 
Wyeth. 
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Universalists and The Leadal 


Apropos the editorial, “Univer 
Editorial Policy”, THe Recisrer, July 23, 
Rey. Carl H. Olson, of the First Uni 
versalist Church, Kent, Ohio, sends the 
following copy of a resolution, adopted — 
“without dissenting vote’ by the O) . 
Universalist Convention at its r ; 
meeting in Cincinnati: Zz | 

“Recognizing the high standing of The 
Christian Leader among religious journals 
and the exceptional ability of its editor, . 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., we do hereby 
express our confidence in its management — 
and our approval of its policies as the 
organ of a liberal church. We therefore © 
recommend that the Universalists of 
Ohio support its proposed campaign for 
added endowment.” 

This recommendation, Mr. Olson be- 
lieves, represents the general attitude of 
Universalists “more truly” than some of 
the opposing letters published in The 
Leader. 

On the other hand, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
a trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House, which owns The Leader, acknowl- 
edges the “critics” of the paper’s policy 
in a lengthy communication published 
July 4, and welcomes a good ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned debate” at the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Convention in Buffalo, N.Y. 


Connecticut Valley Alliance 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance held its second annual outing-con- 
ference at Rowe Oamp from Monday, 
July 6 to Friday, July 10. Ten Alliance 
members made up a permanent group at 
the Camp, which was augmented from 
day to day by visitors from other 
branches. In spite of the rainy weather, 
which considerably curtailed the daily en- 
rollment, the following Connecticut Valley 
branches were represented: Florence, 
Greenfield, Holyoke, Rowe, and Spring- 
field, Mass.; Hartford, Conn. “ 

Conferences were held on the mornings 
of July 7, 8, and 9, led by Miss Mary B. 
Bradford of Fairhaven, Mass., Chairman 
of the Program Committee of the General 
Alliance. The subjects included ‘“‘What Are 
Your Alliance Problems?”, “How Can We — 
Enlist the Full Co-operation of Alliance 
Members?”, “What Do You Think Worth 
While in Programs?’. There was lively — 
discussion of each topic, and all partici-— 
pating in the conference felt that much — 
inspiration and practical help had been — 
gained under Miss Bradford’s able leader- — 
ship. 

Such close and intimate association of 
Alliance workers does much to foster co-— 
operation and fellowship among neighbor- 
ing branches and thereby strengthens Allie 
ance work as a whole. The Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance hopes to conta 
tinue these outing-conferences. 

The committee for all arrangements, in- 
cluding program and hospitality, consisted | 
of Mrs. Chauncey P. Manning, Plainville, q 
Conn.; Mrs. George A. Robinson, Hartford, 
Conn.; Miss Emilie M. Plimpton, Florence, 
Mass.; Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Cohasset, 
Mass. 


: 


’ eonference on 


Helena Stone; 
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HOWE CAMP in the Berkshire Moun- 
£\ tains provided an ideal setting for 


the second annual conference of the 


Federation of the 
July 


Worcester (Mass.) 
Young People’s Religious Union, 


12-19, Fifty delegates attended (with per- 


haps ten more each week-end), from 


| Petersham, Leominster, Sterling, Worces- 


ter, Clinton, Northborough, Westborough, 


Marlborough, Framingham, Hopedale, 
West Upton, Mendon, Uxbridge and Green- 
field, Mass. 


Sunday preachers were Dr. Albert N. 
Kaucher of West Upton, who gave a 
sermon on “Trees”, July 12, and Rev. 
Edward W. McGlenen of Westborough, 
who preached on “The Responsibility of 
Freedom”, July 19. Mr. McGlenen’s sermon 
was preceded by a discussion of the Chris- 
tian communion services and followed by 
a beautiful symbolic interpretation which 
constituted the spiritual climax of the 
week. 

The morning lecturer, Rev. Lewis 
Gordon Adamson of Kingston, Mass., gave 
a valuable series on “The Foundations of 
Unitarianism”. Rev. Houghton Page of 
Greenfield, Mass., conducted a series of 
personal conferences on “What Shall L 
Do With My Opportunities?” Rev. John 
©. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., told of his 
experiences “Through Catholicism into 
Unitarianism”’. 

In the afternoon, during hikes or on 
the piazza, conferences on Y. P. R. U. 
work were led by the campers themselves. 
Mr. McGlenen led the boys’ conference and 
Mrs. McGlenen the girls’ conference. A 
“International Relations 
and the Peace Caravan”, was led by Miss 
on “The Commission on 
Social Responsibilities and Its Social 
Service Committees”, by Miss Mildred 
Littlefield and Miss Mary Dennison; 


“YP. R. U. Ideals in Local Work”, by 


Howard H. Searles; “What Have We 
Gained from This Conference?” by Ray- 
mond Turner; “Federation and Local 
Committee Work”, by Alanson Varney. 


- National Y. P. R. U. officers led other con- 


ferences. “Model Meetings or Best Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings”, was introduced by 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., mid-western 


field secretary ; “Local Problems”, by Miss 


Katharine M. Glidden, national executive 
secretary. The conference address, 
“y, P. R. U. Ideals”, was preached by 
Miss Ruth Twiss, Y. P. R. U. representative 
on the Joint Student Committee. 

The sports program included a climb 
up Mt. Adams for a view over three states, 
the hike to Pulpit rock and motor truck 
rides to Whitingham dam in Vermont and 


- over the Mohawk trail, when suppers were 


cooked in the open, daily swimming trips 
to the Deerfield river at Charlemont, to 


_ Big pond at Rowe and to the Camp’s own 
swimming pool, 


Miss Mildred Littlefield was in charge 
of entertainments. Each evening opened 
with the reading of Bonnie Blinkings, the 
‘amp newspaper containing lecture and 
onference reports, sporting news, want 


The Christian Register 


Jhen It’s Summer in the Berkshires 


_ Young people of the Worcester Federation gather at Rowe Camp 
for festive week of conferences and good fellowship 


ads, lost and found column and the popu- 
lar correspondence department of “Miss 
Brown’s Charm School’. The townspeople 
were guests at the town hall Tuesday 
night at a radio entertainment planned by 
Ray Turner, featuring news and the 
“Bonnie Blink Revellers’ and a roaring 
burlesque, “Wild Nell of the Plains”. 
Dancing followed. The big dance Satur- 
day night with fancy paper hats and 
favors was full of novelty numbers and 
was the chief social event. Degrees were 
awarded the campers and faculty accord- 
ing to their shortcomings displayed dur- 
ing the week. 

After the dance, at quarter of twelve, 
the last candlelight service was held. At 
its close, Miss Marion Safford, of Leomin- 
ster, as the Spirit of Youth, advanced 
to the altar with a lighted candle, and the 
campers, led by Ray Turner and Mr. and 
Mrs. McGlenen, after lighting their 
candles from hers, formed an aisle through 
which all marched out with their candles 
burning into the midnight, symbolizing 
the inspiration with which youth will 
light its work-a-day life. 

The outstanding position the Worcester 
Federation has gained with two societies 
(Marlborough and Leominster) winning 
the first and second cups in the national 
Y. P. R. U. efficiency estimate and two 
others (Hopedale and Mendon) attaining 
the honor list, is due in a large part to 
the enthusiasm generated at Rowe. 

Mr. and Mrs. MeGlenen, at whose sug- 
gestion the Worcester Federation confer- 
ences were first organized at Rowe, were 
tireless supervisors, always ready with 
advice and with zonite and mercurochrome 
for frequent ministrations. They were 
ably seconded by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Lasselle of Westborough. Much credit is 
due the committee for planning and carry- 
ing through so good a program: Ray- 
mond Turner, chairman, Hopedale; Miss 
Bea McCrohon, secretary, Worcester ; Miss 
Hlinor Richardson, Hopedale ; Miss 
Rowena Walker, Clinton; Ralph Lasselle, 
Westborough; Miss Mildred Littlefield 
and Howard H. Searles, Marlborough. 

Perhaps the spirit of the camp is given 
expression in the camp song: 


“When it’s summer in the Berkshires 
That’s when we come to Rowe 
To get old friends together 
And to get new friends to know; 
To confer, and plan, and ponder, 
To dance, and swim, and hike; 
I’m for summer in the Berkshires 
For Rowe’s the place I like.” 
Howarp HALL SPARLES. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—Recognition of un- 
usual attendance records in the Unitarian 
church school was a part of the “Family 
Pay” program, June 14. Helen Eddy had 
perfect attendance for eight years, Dr. 
E. Q. Adams for seven years, Robert Bur- 
ton, Ralph McDonnell, Jean Wiley for six 
years, and Lucy Shepardson, Betsy Mook, 


Deborah Burton, and Maynard Mook for, 


five years. 
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League to Meet at Norwich 
Relation of church to community will be 
topic—President Parsons to speak 

The Norwich Inn, near Norwich, Conn., 
will be the meeting place of the Eastern 
Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, which is scheduled this year for 
September 18-20, from Friday afternoon 
through Sunday noon. 

With the burning of the Aspinwall Hotel 
in Lenox, Mass., where both Hastern and 
national conventions have been held in 
former years, the League had to find a new 
gathering place. The Norwich Inn is an 
excellent hostelry, and the surrounding 
lake and woodland country and the nearby 
Long Island Sound will offer opportunities 
for the hours of recreation. 

“The Relation of the Liberal Church to 
Its Community” will be the general topic 
of convention lectures and discussions, and 
there will be the usual practical confer- 
ences on methods of church and chapter 
work. 

Prof. John L. Gillin, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been engaged as one of the principal 
speakers. Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., will preach the convention 
sermon. 

Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation and recently elected 
president of the League, will give his 
“maiden speech” as a League executive, 
and preside at the sessions. 


Rev. George Gilmour Resigns 

Rev. George Gilmour, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Denver, Colo., for 
ten years has resigned, the resignation 
to take effect December 31, 1931. The 
public expressions of regret at Mr. Gil- 
mour’s decision came from various 
sources. Among the comments on his min- 
istry, was a resolution by the Optimist 
Club, a leading commercial organization, 
expressing “the strongest admiration for 
Mr. Gilmour and for the lasting work he 
has achieved in Denver’. The Colorado 
Children’s Aid Society passed a vote say- 
ing “his admirable attributes of heart and 
soul have impressed him as a personality 
upon this community”. 

Thomas Anear, chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission in a tribute in the 
Rocky Mountain Morning News referred 
to Mr. Gilmour as an outstanding 
preacher in the Rocky Mountain region. 
Mr. Gilmour is best known in the Fellow- 
ship for his influence upon young men, 
at least six of whom have entered the 


Unitarian ministry after coming under 
his preaching and interpretation of 
Unitarianism. 


Rev. Gordon Kent, Sioux City, Ia. 

Rey. Gordon Kent has resigned as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Moline, 
Ill., to become minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Sioux City, Ia. He will 
begin work in September. 

At a farewell surprise party at Black- 
hawk Watch-tower Park in Rock Island, 
Ill., the church people of Moline presented 
Mr, and Mrs. Kent a box of currency in 
appreciation of their five-year service. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


PROGRESS depends on 
the FIDELITY of 
individuals who try to go 
on MAKING it. 


Pioneer Youth Society Celebrates 


The Young People’s Religious Frater- 
nity of the Unitarian Church at Bernard- 
ston, Mass., celebrated its thirty-eighth 
anniversary June 11 and 12. When it was 
founded in 1893, it was a pioneer society 
of Unitarian youth. The national Young 
People’s Religious Union was founded in 
1896. 

The members from the early and more 
recent times gathered on these two days 
from near and far, about sixty-five sit- 
ting down to the supper on Saturday 
evening. On this occasion Hugh Hi. Adams 
of Greenfield and Mrs. Robert M. L. Holt 
of Walpole, N.H., both former members, 
spoke. Letters of regret and greeting were 
read, one from a former President now 
living on the Pacific Coast. Three gen- 
erations of one family connected from the 
start to the present time, presented re- 
ports of the Y. P. F. at its beginning, its 
middle period, and to-day. They were, 
respectively, Mrs. Nellie Hale, Miss Eliza 
Hale, and John Sutherland. An entertain- 
ment of songs and dramatic sketches was 
followed by a eandlelight service in the 
church. 

Sunday, July 12, Dr. Horace Westwood 
was the preacher. A large audience was 
present, besides the regular congregation, 
some neighbors of the town and friends 
from other places. Other ministers pres- 
ent were Rev. Joseph Cady Allen, the 
present pastor, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
and Rey. Frederic W. Smith, former pas- 
tors, and Rey. Alfred W. Birks, whose 
father was at one time settled over the 
church, John B. Morton, president of the 
Fraternity, assisted in the service. 


Personals 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach is a member 
of the Institute of Politics now in session 
in Williamstown, Mass. He will preach, 
Sunday, August 16, in the Congregational 
Church, Williamstown, to a congregation 
composed chiefly of members of the 
Institute. 


Thomas 8. Childs died at his home in 
Holyoke, Mass., June 24. Mr. Childs was a 
loyal supporter of the Unitarian Church 
in Holyoke while it existed, and a lead- 
ing merchant and citizen of his commu- 
nity. 


Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is working with Prof. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, chairman of the budget com- 
mittee of the Community Fund, in an 
analytical survey of the yarious social 


agencies of Ann Arbor. 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 1 1 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years experience shows 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are repre- 
sented at their conven- 
tions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Con- 
vention will be held at 


Norwich, Conn., Sept. 18—20 


Members of chapters in all parts 
of the country are invited to 
attend, and Eastern chapters are 
urged to send as many mem- 
bers as can come. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horack WESTwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. S\'T.D. 
E CHRISTIAN 


THE christian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y, 
De Normandie, Mrs, W. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. BHustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenpraL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. m “ $ 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rey, LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
DrAN Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
“In the a get Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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the day of Mahatma Gandhi’s re- 
lease from prison, Dr. T. C. Khand- 

- walla, Indian scholar and Brahmo Samaj 
der, conducted the devotional exercises 

| at the Meadville Theological School. His 
_ mind was so full of joy over the happy 
news from India that it found expression 
in his prayer. I am sure the readers of 
| THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be glad to 
) read it and to share in its spirit. 


i 


| to truth. 

| O God of Light, lead us from darkness 
_ into light. 

'  O God of Immortality, lead us from 
death to life everlasting. 

| O God of Love and Beauty, of Goodness 
| and Joy, dwell forever, we pray Thee, in 
| our souls; be now and always the beacon- 
| Tight of our lives and fill them with love 
and harmony, with joy and peace. 

__ © God and Father of us all and of all 
| mankind, we thank Thee for all thy good- 
I 


THE PRAYER (in part) 


| 


O God of Truth, lead us from untruth 


ness and all thy blessings to us and to 
the world, in the past and in the present. 
| Especially now our hearts are gladdened 
| and leap with joy because of the good 
news which has just been flashed to us 
| from far off India, that India’s great 
_ saint, the world’s great saint, has been 
I ven freedom. 
_ Our hearts are also gladdened by the 
news, that, along with Saint Gandhi, free- 
dom has been given to India’s loved song- 
| bird, India’s sweet singing lark, India’s 
| dear poetess, Sarojini Naidu. . 
: Our souls are further made glad by the 
release from prison of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
chief co-workers in the holy cause of 
. winning India's freedom from her bitter 
chains. 
| We thank Thee, O gracious God and 
Father, for inspiring the authorities who 
aprule India, with the wisdom, foresight 
and justice which has caused them to do 
these belated but graceful and right acts. 
We earnestly pray Thee, to give wisdom 
and noble imagination, both to Great 
Britain and to India, to solve the difficult 
and serious problems which are agitating 
the minds of both nations, and to solve 
them in the spirit of brotherly love, in the 
spirit of justice and unselfishness, for the 
good of both countries and the world. 
We pray Thee to inspire both nations 
to forget the dark past, to forget past 
_ antipathies and sores and wrongs, and 
to begin afresh a new life of justice, of 
friendship, of co-operation, of mutual 
‘trust and harmony. 
_ We pray Thee to sprinkle thy eooling, 
refreshing, life-giving waters on the 
_ troubled and parched lands, and give them 
_ peace and good will and prosperity. 
i O Loving Father——Father of all na- 


tions and all peoples,—in the abundance 
ot thy mercy, turn the hearts of all men 
‘everywhere, in India, in Great Britain, in 
America, in all the world, from tyranny. 
ess, jealousy and hatred, to liberty, 
ustice, mutual love, harmony, peace and 
wship, so that the world may become 
abode of joy and bliss forever. 
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The Day Gandhi Was Released 


Prayer offered at Meadville by Indian Liberal 


On one of the extensive speaking tours 
made by Dr. Franklin C. Southworth in 
Central and Southern India two years 
ago, during the centenary celebration of 
the Brahmo Samaj, he was accompanied 
and assisted by Dr. Khandwalla. A year 
ago, Dr. Khandwalla came to this coun- 
try, bringing his daughter, a highly edu- 
cated and gifted young lady, who is tak- 
ing a year of advanced study in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. The 
father also remained and has been spend- 
ing the year reading and studying in the 
libraries of the Meadville Theological 
School and the University of Chicago. 
He speaks the English language well, and 
is a man who, before he returns to India, 
ought to be heard here, widely, in insti- 
tutions of learning and in liberal churches. 

I think it will interest readers of THE 
REGISTER to know that the striking open- 
ing sentences of this prayer are used 
regularly in public religious services in 
the Brahmo churches and in the daily 
private worship in Brahmo homes, all 
over India. They are to members of the 
Brahmo Samaj much what our “Lord’s 
Prayer” is to us and to Christians gen- 
erally. I became familiar with them in 
my visits to India, and was always im- 
pressed by them. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


AND 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 
sires position. Six years’ experience. Will go 
anywhere. Write for references. Tun CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-168. 


WANTED—Boarders—Rest House twenty miles 
from Boston on State Road. Shade trees, 
porches, woods. All improvements, fresh eggs, 
milk. E, A. James, Sherborn, Mass. 


Critical and Creative 


The New Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
Harold Buschman, Editor 
Edwin H. Wilson, Managing Editor 
One dollar per year of six issues, 
Per Copy, twenty cents. 


14 West First Street - - DAYTON, OHIO 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift << 
now? f ~<. 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION 


(Sompanion— 


At this season of the year 
hundreds of readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
are sending in their summer 
addresses. 


y 


If you are planning to be away 
from home for any length of 
time, may we suggest that you 
let us know as far in advance 
as possible and we will gladly 
see that your copy of THE 
REGISTER reaches you at 
the mountains, the seashore, 
or wherever your vacation 
headquarters may be. 


y_N 


Please give your home address 
as well as your vacation ad- 
dress and designate the dates 
you wish to leave and return. 


a 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Man at garden gate to boy: “Is your 
mother home?” “You don’t suppose I’m 
mowing this lawn because the grass is 


long, do you?” 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
Margery: “What makes baby ery so, 
Mamma?” Mother: “He’s getting his teeth, 
dear.” Margery: ‘Well, doesn’t he want 
to have ’em?” 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


In The New Yorker, Howard Brubaker 
opines: “General McArthur is needlessly 
alarmed about the criminal pacificism of 
the clergy. Our ministers oppose past and 
future wars, but never the present one.” 


The lights in the crowded bus had failed 
and the passengers were thrown into con- 
fusion. ‘““Oan I find you a strap?’ the tall 
young man asked a young lady at his side. 
She smiled sweetly. “Thank you’, she re- 
plied, “but I have just found one.” 
“Good”, he replied. “Then perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind letting go of my tie?” 

—Answers. 


The late Charles M. Alexander, singing 
evangelist, was taken to task after one 
of his services, by a zealous critic who 
said: “I admire your spirit, Mr. Alex- 
ander, but I don’t like the way you do 
your personal work.” “Neither do I very 
well’, replied Mr. Alexander; “how do 
you do it?” “Well, I, I, I’, stammered the 
man, “I don’t do it very much.” “Well”, 
said Mr. Alexander, “I like the way I do 
it better than the way you don’t do it.” 


Many people were at the soda fountain, 
among them a mother and her little boy. 
Said boy preferred a “double header” ice 
cream cone. As he finished, the mother, 
observing the wide dispersion of ice cream 
upon his countenance, seized him and, 
with her handkerchief, removed the over- 
plus. The boy struggled to free himself 
and to protest, but was well cleaned be- 
fore he could do either. Then he made 
known to the world his disappointment, 
grief and indignation: “You silly nut, I 
was gonna lick it!’—C. 


The President of the railroad, on an 
inspection, was standing with the super- 
intendent on the station platform. An old 
man with a flare in one hand came down 
alongside a train, tapping each car 
wheel with a hammer. The superintendent 
called him and introduced him to the 
president. “This man”, he said, “has been 
tapping car wheels on this line for twenty- 
eight years.” “Fine!” said the president. 
“What do you tap them for?’ The old 
man straightened up and looked at the 
president with guileless eyes: “Blamed if 
I know.” 


Thinking of universities, says Watch- 
man in The British Weekly, I recall the 


story of a boy who, when he was but 
thirteen years of age, overheard a con- 
versation about himself between his 


father and his mother. If he could have 
rushed out of hearing he would have done 
so. “What is the use of letting him go on 
to the University”, said the father, ‘when 
he has no idea of what he wants to do 
in the world?’ “Albert’’, said the mother, 
“supposing he should be nothing but a 
chimney-sweep, he will be an ‘M.A.’ 
chimney-sweep !” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Revy. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SLE M o 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


ATU 
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EAM nM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Last and Final Call 
for 1931 Shoalers 


Only 3 weeks more of real living: 


Vacation Week 
Congregational Weeks 


— Aug. 8-15 
—Aug. 15-29 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S, BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


COME TO STAR ISLAND AND LIVE. 
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Tn this Number 


Editorials Sie We” wee 2.67 eile 
Significant Sentiments . + + + + + 


Articles and Features 
The Air Pilot, by Edward H. Cotton. . 6 
Practical Help and Spiritual Insights Make 


Alliance Week Memorable Success . . 617 
The Last Defense? . . «Oe 
Rocky Mountain Young reget Meet s . 618 


Fine Spirit of Fellowship at Rowe Camp 
Makes It Rank High Among Conferences 


When It’s Summer in the Berkshires . 
The Day Gandhi Was Released. . . 


Book Reviews 
Novels of Yesteryear, by A. R. H.; Books 


Religious News . 2 « 2 © «+ « « 


Pleasantries . . s » « » « sameie 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rev, 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C, Robinson, organist and choir- 
master, 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Rev. Thomas M, Mark, Hawes Church, South 
Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNL 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at East 82nd — 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- 
ing July and August. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall | 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends . 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown > 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Mr. Silliman will preach August 16. Summer 
visitors welcome. 

q 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
HAMPTON FALLS, N.H. nil 


Sunday Services during August, 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp will preach. 


Special music each week. Everyone cordially invited. 


Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


'as well as new- addreseg 


